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PUT THY WHOLE TRUST IN HIM. 


The child leans on its parent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by his nest, 

And tells aloud, 
} His trust in God and so is blest, 

*Neath every cloud. 

He has no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed ; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead, 


ee | He sings to shame 


a Pedi ew iy Men who forget in fear of need, 









VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—1. 

The mail coach rolled on its noisy way, 
rith flourish of trumpet and crack of whip, 
till the foaming steeds stood before the 
door of the village hotel; and then the 
lawyer left his office, the blacksmith his 
mvil, and tae minister his study, each 
anxious to know what tidings the post-office 
would give, 

‘Of moving accidents by flood or field” 

And here they sat upon the bench beneath 
the old buttonwood trees, and for an hour 
or two discussed topics of interest to the 
town or state, told stories, and cracked 
merry jokes, till the old church bell struck 
eleven; and then the parting glass went 
round, filled with the spiced and palatable 
liquors of the licensed inn. With right 
good-will they drank, and smacked their 
lips, and turned away, to be summoned 
again together at the blast of next day’s 
echoing horn. 

Such was Lagrove in days lang syne, 
when young hearts leaped with joyousness, 
at the frequent merry-makings, and Lewis 
Benton was the life and soul of every thing. 
Bright, ardent, and affectionate, evevy body 
loved, and no one envied him. The old 
men talked of him, repeated his smart say- 
ings, told over his generous acts, and with 
sage nods declared ‘the boy was raaly a 
wonder.” The matrons discussed him at 
every tea-table, and the misses, imitating 
the good example of their elders, greeted 
him with smiles and compliments, and good 
wishes by day, and dreamed alone of him 
by night. With all the boys of the village 
he was the pattern, and the pride. Lewis 
was their refuge in time of trouble; he 
planned their frolics, led them to the moun- 
tains, and by kindness and gentleness of 
heart he won them all to his influence, till 
he moved among them as a superior being, 
born to command and lead captive at his 


Every body said that it was just the 
thing, when at the age of thirteen, Lewis 
Went to Mr. Wentworth’s, the good minis- 
trof Lagrove, to fit for college. His 
father was a poor man, but he said ‘ his old 
hands would willingly work harder than 
ever, if he might but see his boy, in God’s 
ime, stand in the old pulpit, preaching to 
the people from the good book.’ And his 
kind mother said she ‘ would dress poorer, 
and live lighter, though God knew she 
Was never called wasteful, if the child 
tould get the larnin folks thought he de- 
ferved.’ 

0, what a power hath memory to bring 
back the happy hours of earlier life, and 
give again the loved forms and scenes of 
other days, Lewis Benton is before me now, 

pride, the joy, the hope of hundreds ; 
ind with him are the hoary heads; the 
young, the beautiful, the gay; the school- 
louse green; the hills, and the sweeping 
Tver, that I knew before I wasa stranger 
‘© my ‘ Childhood’s home.’ 





: A Father’s name. 
wa Che heart that trusts, forever sings, 
sy And feels as lightas it had wings ; 
== A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill— 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 





Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


MISCHIEVOUS MARIANNE. 


‘Marianne!’ called out her brother Fred, 
leaving a kite which he was making at his 
work-bench in the barn, and hurrying to- 
ward the house,—‘ Marianne!’ 

He entered the kitchen, still loudly cal- 
ling for his sister, when, slowly issuing 
from the kitchen closet, appeared the object 
of his search, but so comically different 
from Marianne as he had last seen her in 
a nice blue dress, and freshly-brushed hair, 


‘ that he sat down on a chair in a paroxysm 


of laughter, holding his sides, and scream- 
ing ‘ Oh dear!’ whenever he could get his 
breath. 

Fred, as I have said before, had been 


making a kite, and had sent Marianne, who | 


was always to be found wherever anything 
was going on, whether it concerned her or 
not, into the kitchen to ask the cook for 
some flour to make the paste which he 
needed. But the cook was not there, and 
Marianne, who was very glad of the oppor- 
tunity to help herself to some apple tarts, 
which she had seen Jones putting into the 
oven early that very morning, darted into 
the closet, where she found them tempting- 
ly displayed under a wire cover. It was 
but the work of a moment to select the 
brownest of them all, and holding it be- 
tween her teeth, in order to postpone the 
eating of it for the safer retirement of the 
barn, she dived into the depths of the 
flour barrel to fill her tin dipper. But the 
barrel was three quarters empty, and Ma- 
rianna was very short. In her exertions 
to reach the flour, she lost her balance and 
went down, head first, into the midst of it, 
while her struggles to get free upset the 
barrel, and it came rolling and thundering 
on to the floor. 

Marianne crept out, looking like a statue 
in a snow storm; her dress, her face, the 
tart in her mouth, covered with white flour, 
and thus appeared before Fred, who laugh- 
ed till the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and thus she was found by Jones, who in 
the cellar beneath had heard the fall and 
shouting, and ran up to see what could be 
the matter. Such a scolding as she gave 
Marianne! and not only that, but such a 
shaking as scattered the flour in little patch- 
es round the shining floor of the kitchen, 
and filled the air with a dust so thick, that 
Fred ran out half blinded, and the stupifi- 
ed Marianne gasped for breath, thereby 
dropping the tart which she had hitherto 
unconsciously held fast betgeen her teeth. 

This sight only added to 8 anger of the 
incensed Jones, and I do not know that 
she would have finished ehaking her to this 
day, had not Fred rushed valiantly back to 
the rescue, and triumphantly bore off the 








victim by main force. Marianne was a 
kind and obliging little girl, always ready 
to run up and down on errands for people, 
but she was always meeting with some dis- 
aster, and getting into trouble by her mis- 
chievous disposition, and her propensity to 
meddle with everything that came in her 
way. Her mamma was sick all the time, 
and sat in her chamber wrapped in shawls 
and blankets, and was so very weak that 
she could not endure to have her lively little 
daughter with her a great deal, so that 
Marianne was left to the care of the 
nursery-woman, and roamed about the 
house as she pleased, joyfully hailing Fred’s 
occasional visits home from his distant 
school. 

Nothing that came into Marianne’s pos- 
session lasted very long, and woe to the 
various animals that she took under her 
especial tuition and patronage! She did 
not intend to be cruel, but she was so 
thoughtless, and so bent upon making ex- 
periments that she often caused them great 
suffering. A black and white kitten which 
had been reduced to a skeleton by a pro- 
cess of starvation which Marianne imagin- 
ed would make her a good mouser, escaped 
at last from her prison, and crawled feebly 
away, and returned no more. A _ good- 
natured, curly little dog, which her cousin 
Joe had given her for a_ birthday present, 
she had so squeezed and tortured by en- 
deavors to teach the letters of her ivory 
alphabet, that his disposition was entirely 
ruined, and one day, in insisting that he 
should gointo the pond after a stick, al- 
though she had been told that he was not 
a water dog, but was as much afraid of 
that element as any cat could be, she threw 
him in so far, that he was not able to re- 
gain the shore, but was drowned before 
her eyes, a sight which gave her many a 
pang for a long time afterward whenever 
she passed the spot. But the tears which 
Carlo’s death cost her were scarcely dry, 
before Nancy found her shutting up a soli- 
tary chicken in the corner of the barn, de- 
termined that it should not come out, or 
have anything to eat, till it had conquered 
its obstinacy and laid an egg for her break- 
fast. 

Her playhouse, which had beer fitted up 
with great care, was a mere receptacle of 
crazy chairs and tables, broken toys and 
tattered dresses, while her dolls, some 
without heads, and the rest wanting arms 
or legs, she had at last despairingly tucked 
all together into a shattered bedstead, 
where they lay like so many patients in a 
hospital. She once caused a great alarm 
in the house, by making so large a fire in 
her miniature cooking-stove, that it grew 
red-hot, and set the shelf on which it stood 
in a blaze, which was not quenched with- 
out difficulty. In short, no one could have 
any peace or quiet while Marianne was 
with them, or any comfort when she was 
out of sight. 

‘Now Miss Marianne,’ said Nancy one 
pleasant morning in autumn, ss she dressed 
her in a new pink merino, and put on her 
bonnet and cloak, ‘ do sit still for a little 
while, till it is time to go to ride with your 
mamma, who is better to-day, and is going 
to carry you to Mrs, Maury’s. That is 
where the little girls live, who came to 
visit you the other day,’ (well did Marian- 
ne remember it, for she had been dragged 
out of the depth of the cow-yard to see 
them,) ‘and you cannot go, unless you are 
just as clean as a new penny.’ Marianne 
promised that she would be very good, and 
Nancy, who went to assist Mrs. Arnold in 
dressing, left her comfortably posted up in 
the high window seat, watching for the 








carriage to drive up to the door. But she 
waited and watched, till she could bear it 
no longer. She clambered down from her 
elevation, ran down and tapped at the 
door of hermamma’schamber. There was 
no answer, and cautiously opening it, she 
peeped through the crack, and seeing no 
one, ventnred in and shut the door behind 
her. Her mamma’s bonnet was lying on 
the table as though she had been summon- 
ed away while dressing for her ride, and 
at first Marianne contented herself by tak- 
ing off her own hat and perching the other 
on the top of her head, practising the airs 
of a fine lady before the glass, till she espi- 
ed a bottle containing some leeches stand- 
ing on the mantel, and amused _ herself by 
pouring off all the water init. Next she 
emptied the contents of a phial of medi- 
cine into another empty one, which she 
found in the closet, and having again put 
on her own hat, she at last left the cham- 
ber in search of Nancy. She found that 
personage at the bottom of the stair-case, 
just coming up to tell her that some ladies 
had called to see her mamma, who, on that 
account, would not be able to leave for 
half an hour. 

‘ Oh,’ said Marianne, ‘ it is so dreadful- 
ly tiresome staying up here! I should 
think I might just sit on the steps of the 
ha’l door till it is time to go!’ 

Nancy gave her leave, not without some 
misgivings which were certainly well-found- 
ed, for before five minutes had elapsed, the 
little girl might have been seen chasing a 
flock of ducks away down by the carriage- 
house. Then she went into the barn, and 
meditating a good frolic with the calf, she 
took off her hat and cloak and tossed them 
into the cow-crib to be out of her way.— 
But she could not be content with riding 
on the calf’s back, or making her eat hay 
from her hand. What a fine thing, she 
thought, it would be to have a nice race 
with Bossy all over the field! By dint of 
hard work, sbe untied the rope which fas- 
tened the animal to the stall, and ran out, 
calling ‘Bossy! Bossy!’ The calf at first 
followed rather slowly, but though she had 
been quite gentle in the barn, as soon as 
she sniffed the fresh air, a sense of un- 
bounded freedom caused her to prance and 
caper about, and then throw up her heels 
as she pursued the little girl, that Marianne 
soon became thoroughly frightened, and 
running rather distractedly about, at last 
tripped over a wheelbarrow, and fell at full 
length into a large patch of soft mud, caus- 
ed by the overflow of the pond. ‘The calf 
leaped over her, and went her way, jump- 
ing over the fence at the bottom of the 
field, into unknown pastures, and disap- 
peared forever. 

Marianne picked herself up, and gazed 
wiih a rueful face upon her pink dress, 
now splashed with mud from head to foot, 
and at her nice stockings and shoes in such 
a dreadful condition. Peter was just. 
mounting the carriage-box to drive to the 
door, and she well knew that there would 
be no time to make herself respectable.— 
The good-natured coachman was so wrought 
upon by her distress, that he took her intothe 
barn, wiped off as much of the mud as was 
possible, with wisps of hay, and putting on 
her hat and cloak, lifted her into the car- 
riage, telling her to wrap up as closely as 
she could, and keep her feet under the seat,. 
and her mamma would never see how she. 
looked. 

All went on very finely, till they arrived 
at Mrs. Maury’s elegant residence. Mrs.. 
Arnold was assisted into the house, but 
Marianne lingered on the door-steps, till 
the two little girls came to invite her to.ge. 
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in with them and see theirmamma.’ ‘No, 
said Marianne, *havy’nt you any dogs or 
kittens to show theimthe barn? I hate to 
go into houses !’ 

The little girls, who were perfect models 
of propriety, and had never, in all their 
lives been inside a barn, seemed very much 
shocked at this proposal, but told their 
visitor that if she would come into the 
drawing-room, there was a white lap dog 
ona cushion which she could pat on the 
head. There was no help for it; Marian- 
ne unwillingly followed Cary and Alice, 
who were spotless in blue dresses and the 
nicest white aprons, into the awful presence 
of their mamma, who had the greatest an- 
tipathy to stains and spots, and was a ter- 
ror to all careless children. 

‘Take off your cloak, Marianne, the 
room is very warm,’ said this neatest of 
ladies, regarding with a frown of horror the 
splashed shoes and stockings which had 
just lefta mark on her immaculate carpet. 
* No, if you please ma’am ’ she began, 
but it was of no use; Mrs. Maury was ac- 
customed to obedience, and in a few min- 
utes, Marianne stood covered with half- 
dried mud, and bits of dead leaves, and 
here and there a spire of hay, the centre of 
astonished eyes! 

Mrs. Arnold was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion and mortification, and instantly told 
her daughter to take her cloak, and go out 
and sit in the carriage, till she should feel 
sufficiently rested to return home. Mari- 
anne obeyed, glad to escape, and had a full 
hour to repent of her carelessness and folly, 
before her mamma was ready to leave. 

In the middle of the night, a violent 
ringing of Mrs. Arnold’s bell aroused the 
whole household. Marianne, waking at 
the noise, started up in bed with her night- 
cap half pushed off, and her scarcely open- 
ed eyes winking and blinking at the ex- 
piring candle, wondering what the matter 
could be, or whether it was only a fright- 
fuldream. At last Nancy appeared, ecry- 
ing very hard, and told Marianne that her 
mamma had by some strange mistake, 
swallowed the wrong medicine, and it had 
made her very, very ill, and that two doc- 
tors were with her, and feared she would 
die. Nancy sobbed and sighed so hard, 
as she stood by the table, that she extin- 
guished the flickering flame of the candle, 
and then, telling Marianne to lie very still, 
and not move from her bed, she went down 
stairs and left her alone. Marianne had 
not spoken a word, and now she fell back, 
almost fainting, upon her pillow, as the 
thought flashed across her mind, of the 
phial she had changed in the morning.— 
Such a night of darkness and suspense, 
and good resolutions, she had never spent 
before, and when the morning came, and 
her mamma though very sick, was still 
alive, and it was hoped would recover, her 
relief and joy were inexpressible. She 
told Nancy all about it, and said that she 
would never, never again be mischievous 
or careless, or touch anything that did not 
belong to her. 

‘ Marianne!’ said Fred, coming unex- 
pectecly upon her, some time after the last 
occurrence, ‘ have you seen my Lord Nel- 
son? I have hunted everywhere, and can- 
not find it, and I want it very much.’ Now 
this Lord Nelson was a large mahogany 
box which had formerly belonged to Fred’s 
grandfather, and was so called from having 
a curious figure of that naval hero carved 
on the lid, representing him in the act of 
stepping into a ship a great deal smaller 
than himself. Fred valued it very highly, 
and kept his most precious treasures in it; 
two or three handsome books, some small 
gold coins, his best fish-hooks, and many 
other little things which he had hitherto 
preserved from the ravages of his sister, by 
keeping the box always locked and the key 
in his pocket. But in the midst of his 
fruitless search, he remembered that one 
day being called off unexpectedly while 
opening it, he had left the key in the lock, 
but as he seldom used the box he had not 
thought of it again until that very morn- 
ing. 

Marianne was seated on the nursery 
floor,and as Fred entered, she suddenly 
covered her hands over with her apron, un- 
doubtedly concealing some arrant piece of 
mischief. ‘ Why,’ she said hesitatingly, 
seeing that her brother expected an answer, 
‘why of course I know where it is; but 
you could not use it, it I should find it for 
you.’ * Why not?’asked Fred, beginning 
to grow quite red in the face, as he thought 








of Marianne’s possible experiments on his 
choice possession. ‘If 1 could have found 
anything else, I should not have used that, 
but I took it for my hen’s coffin.’ ‘ Your 
—hen’s—coffin!’ echoed Fred, so angry 
that he could scarcely speak, and yet so 
astonished at her audacity, and so amused 
at the ridiculous idea of the great Lord 
Nelson sculptured on the tomb of this dead 
fowl, that he did not know whether to 
laugh or cry. ‘ Marianne, come and show 
me this instant, where you buried it !— 
She jumped up at histone of authority, and 
untying her apron, (which if the truth 
must be told, contained the ruins of a wo- 
man washing clothes in a tub, which she 
had just cut up to examine the machinery, ) 
she rolled it up in a bundle, and threw it 
into her play-house, and then slowly pre- 
ceded her brother down to a little nook 
under some trees behind the barn. She 
pointed out a rising mound, and then, see- 
ing that Fred’s good nature was beginning 
to conquer his indignation, she ventured to 
tell the whole story ;—how that a black 
hen had died in consequence of being tied 
fast to a stake and fed exclusively on salt, 
which Peter had happened to say in her 
presence always killed fowls, and thus sug- 
gested the experiment, and how, when at 
last it died, she resolved on having it buri- 
ed in state, and could find nothing suita- 
ble but this very Lord Nelson, and accord- 
ingly having taken out the contents by 
means of the key, which she luckily found 
in the lock, she had put them in a great 
bag and stowed them away in her play- 
house, and thus obtained a magnificent 
sarcophagus for her murdered victim. 

‘How long ago was all this?’ asked 
Fred, preserving with difficulty a sober 
face through her long confession, and go- 
ing into the barn for a spade. But Mari- 
anne did not remember, indeed, till he had 
come for his box that morning, she said 
she had forgotten all about it, so that it 
must have been some time since. 

Fred went to work vigorously, and soon 
the dark, mildewed relic was turned up on 
the ground. Marianne gotsome twigs and 
leaves, and gave Lord Nelson’s face a good 
scraping, and inside there was only a heap 
of dust and a few feathers, but it was all 
so mouldy and stained and blackened by 
the damp earth, that it would never again 
be fit to be seen. Fred said nothing but 
his mournful gaze of despair pierced his 
sisters soul, and she cried as heartily as if 
each tear could give a renewed polish to 
the ruined treasure. 

The box was eventually painted, and 
the contents restored, but Lord Nelson, in 
an entire suit of pea-green, stepping into 
his pea-green vessel, was no longer the 
hero, who with fierce mahogany visage had 
formerly attempted to board the dark ship 
at his side. 

It was to be hoped that as Marianne 
grew older, she would learn to keep some 
of the good resolutions which her various 
disasters caused her to make, but I met her 
once with her eye-brows all scorched off, 
and a scar on her cheek, occasioned by fir- 
ing off her brother’s little brass cannon 
while he was absent, and have since heard 
of such hair-breadth escapes from drown- 
ing and burning and breaking her neck, 
and of so many shakings and scoldings by 
the exasperated Jones, that I fear she de- 
serves to bear all the reproaches which are 
daily heaped upon her, and to bear when 
anything in the house is broken, or lost, or 
spoiled, the often repeated exclamation,— 
‘ of course it is that Marianne!’ 














Biography. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. VIII. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


Martin Van Buren, eighth President of 
the United States, was born at Kinder- 
hook, in the State of New York, on the 
5th of December, 1782. His parents were 
of Dutch descent, and in rather humble 
circumstances. He received the elemen- 
tary part of his education in an academy 
of his native village, which he left at the 
age of fourteen, to commence the study of 
law in the office of Francis Sylvester, Esq., 
a respectable practitioner of Kinderhook. 
The term of study required of candidates 
not educated jin college, was then seven 
years. Six of these young Van Buren pas- 








sed in his native village, and one in the 
office of Mr. Van Ness, a distinguished 
member of the bar. In November, 1803, 
in the twenty-first year of his age, Mr. 
Van Buren was admitted as an attorney at 
law to the bar of the Supreme Court, in 
the State of New York, and immediately 
commenced the practice of his profession at 
Kinderhook. He took an early interest 
in political matters, and professed the 
principles of the Democratic party. 

In 1815, Mr. Van Buren was appointed 
Attorney General of the State. In 1816, 
in consequence of his official duties, he re- 
moved from Hudson to Albany, where his 
practice became extensive and lucrative. 
On the 6th of February, 1821, Mr. Van 
Buren was appointed by the Legislature 
of New York, a member of the Senate of 
the United States. At this time he was 
just entering his thirty-ninth year. In 
February, 1828, Mr. Van Buren was elect- 
ed Governor of the State, but he resigned 
it in 1829, in consequence of his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State of the United 
States. General Jackson had great confi- 
dence in Mr. Van Buren, and in the sum- 
mer of 1831, he was dispatched as Minis- 
ter to England, to succeed Mr. McLane.— 
On the 22nd of May, 1832, Mr. Van Buren 
was nominated candidate for the vicepre- 
sidency, and on the fourth of March, 1833, 
he was inaugerated as Vice President.— 
During this time of course, he seldom ob- 
tained the opportunity of taking an attive 
part in public affairs, but still he was often 
called upon for his opinion. 

On the 20th of May, 1835, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren was nominated for the Presidency by 
the Jackson Convention. On the first bal- 
lot Mr. Van Buren received the unanimous 
vote of the convention for the candidacy. 
This nomination it was well understood, 
met with the full appreciation. of General 
Jackson, who said ‘ that to carry out the 
principles of his administration in a suces- 
sor on whom he could place the most im- 
plicit reliance, he openly and warmly advo- 
cated Mr. Van Buren’s election. Mr. Van 
Buren was inaugerated President of the 
United States on the fourth of March 1836. 
President Van Buren was nominated for 
re-election in May, 1840, by a very numer- 
ous and intelligent convention of delegates 
from the different States, assembled at Bal- 
timore; General Harrison was, however, 
elected President, and Van Buren retired 
to his fine estate at Kinderhook, on the 
Hudson, where he now resides, in the en- 
joyment of wealth, ease, and the confidence 
of a large part ofhis countrymen. 

ESTELLE. 








Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 
AUTUMN REVERIES. 

I am sitting on a green mossy bank, be- 
neath the shade of a noble chesnut tree.— 
Before me, the river rolls its sheets of sun- 
lit waves—now dashing against some huge 
rock, and sending a shower of spray 
around, and now dying away with a faint, 
silvery music, upon the white pebbled 
beach. It is bordered on one side by a 
beautiful grove, and on the other by green 
waving fields, over which gay butterflies, 
and many colored insects, are flitting; as- 
sisting with their faint, shrill voices, to 
swell the grand anthem of Nature’s choir. 
The thick branches above me cast a deep 
shadow around, yet here and there a ray 
of sunshine comes slanting through, and 
twinkles like a golden star, in the long 
feathery grass, and as the soft winds come 
gently to me, kissing my cheek and tossing 
my hair, I can scarcely realize that the 
bright, delightful summer has really de- 
parted, and the gay robings Dame Nature 
now wears, must soon be exchanged for 
the snowy veil of winter. The reaper, 
Time, has bound another season in his 
sheaf, and borne it with its weight of hu- 
man joys and sorrows to his garner, on the 
shores of eternity. How swiftly has it 
flown! It seems but yesterday that we 
were listening with delight to the song of 
the blue bird, and inhaling the warm 
breezes that came floating from the south, 
bearing upon their wings the perfume of 
the flowers that had just peeped forth from 
the hedges, and warm corners, where the 
sun had kissed them into life. The violets 
and crocuses faded long since, the roses 
too, are dead, and as they have passed, 











even so our lives are passing. First there 


is the spring-time, the dawn of hope and 
happiness, when we see the world through 
rose-colored glasses, and our lives glide 
peacefully on, like a running brook, wit, 
only here and there an eddy to disturb js, 
tranquil course. Then youth, when like 
summer, the flowers of feeling hay, 
come to a fuller fruition, when we liye More 
in an anticipated future, than a living pre. 
sent, and our plans of coming years, though, 
scarcely more distinct than those of chijj. 
hood, are more aspiring. Then the ay. 
tumn, when old age struts over us, and ye 
have done with dreams and hopes for thi, 
life, at least, and when we look forward, i; 
is but to strain our eyes for a glimpse o 
that peaceful haven, ‘ where the weary ar 
at rest.’ Winter, the winter of death, a 
last overtakes us, and the chill ‘ from ay 
unseen hand,’ falls upon us, alas! hoy 
many are unprepared for that ‘ great change’ 
that awaits us all. 

When the chilly winds whistle through 
the dead branches, and the dead leaves arp 
whirled through the air by every passing 
breeze, when we look in vain for the blo. 
soms that have starred the earth so beautj. 
fully for many aday. Shall not this decay 
of the beautiful in the outer world whisper 
to us of our own mortality ? and point to 
a world where tne flowers are undying, and 
happiness eternal springeth at the right 
hand of God. Kate KENEnpDy, 

Lancester, Mass. 








Natural History. 
A LION STORY. 


A man in South Africa, returning home. 
wards from a visit to his friends, took a 
circuitous course in order to pass a small 
fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped to 
kill an antelope, to carry home to his fami- 
ly. The sun had risen to some height by 
the time he reached the spot, and seeing 
no game, he laid his gun on a shelving low 
rock, the back part of which was covered 
over witha species of dwarf thorn-bushes. 
He went to the water, took a hearty drink, 
and returned to the rock, smoked his pipe, 
and being a little tired, fell asleep. Ine 
short time the heat reflected from the rock 
awoke him, and opening his eyes, he saw 
a large lion crouching before him, with its 
-eyes glaring in his face, and within little 
more than a yard of his feet. He sat mo- 
tionless for some minutes, till he recovered 
his presence of mind, then eyeing his gun 
moved,his hand slowly towards it; the lion 
seeing him, raised its head and gave a tre 
mendous roar; he made another and an- 
other attempt, but the gun being far be 
yond his reach, he gave it up, as the lion 
seemed well aware of his object, and was 
enraged whenever he attempted to move 
his hand. 

His situation now became painful in the 
extreme; the rock on which he sat became 
so hot that he could scarcely bear his naked 
feet to touch it, and kept moving them, al- 
ternately placing them one above the other. 
The day passed, and the night also, but the 
lion never moved from the spot; the sun 
rose again, and its intense heat soon ren- 
dered his feet past feeling. At noon the 
lion rose and walked to the water, only a 
few yards distant, looking behind as it went 
lest the man should move, and seeing him 
stretch out his hand to take his gun, tur- 
ed in arage, and was on the point of spring- 
ing upon him. The animal went to the 
water, drank, and returning, lay down 
again at the edge of the rock. 

Another night passed; the man, in des- 
cribing it, said, he knew not whether he 
slept, but if he did, it must have been with 
his eyes open, for he always saw the lion 
at his feet. Next day, in the forenoon, the 
animal went again to the water, and while 
there, he listened to some noise apparenlly 
from an opposite quarter, and disappe 
in the bushes. The man now made am 
other effort, and seized his gun; but onat- 
tempting to rise, he fell, his ancles being 
without power. With his gun in his hand, 
he crept towards the water, and drank; 
but looking at his feet, he saw, as he ex 
pressed it, his ‘ toes roasted,’ and the skin 
torn off with the grass. There he sat a few 
moments, expecting the lion’s return, when 
he resolved to send the contents of the gua 
through its head; but as it did not appeals 
tying his gun to his back, the poor man 
made the best of his way on his hands and 
knees, to the nearest path, hoping some 
solitary individual might pass. He coul 
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go no farther, when, providentially, a per- , went off at last, saying that I was always 
gon came up, who took him tua place of behind the time. 


safety, from whence he obtained help, | 


Mary. How provoking !—but it taught 


though he lost his toes, and was acripple _ you something, Tommy. 


for life. —[Forrester’s Mag. 


—— 











Nurserp. 














THE THOUGHTFUL BOY. 

It was a bright summer afternoon, and 
Thomas was sitting in the porch with his 
sister Mary. ‘Thomas had been away from 
home for several weeks, and now he had 
just come back. Mary was very glad to 
see him ; so they were sitting together and 
talking very busily. 

‘I suppose, Thomas,’ said Mary, ‘that 
you have had a good time. I shall be glad 
when it comes my turn to go and see 

andmamma; won't you tell me all how 
it looks there, Tommy, and how you enjoy- 
ed yourself?’ 

Thomas. In the first place, Mary, you 
know how much I thought of going. I 
never can tell you how many times I dream- 
ed of my journey, or how much I wanted 
to be off. ‘Three weeks seemed a great 
while in passing away; but they did pass 
away at last, and I went on board the steam- 
boat with uncle Henry. It was a beauti- 
ful morning when we left the wharf, you 
know, and I never felt so glad in all my 
life; but after you and papa went away, 
and the boat was but a little way from the 
wharf, aman camerunning with a little boy, 
and seemed greatly disappointed when he 
found himself too late. He called loudly ; 
forthem to put back; but the boat kept 
on her way, which made him very angry. 
He shook his umbrella at the boat, and the 
boat puffed smoke at him. Some of the 
passengers laughed, and others felt sorry 
forthe poor man. For my own part I felt 
worse for the little boy than for the man. 
He looked so disappointed, and seemed 
just ready tocry; and no wonder, for the 
cook told aunt Addy that the little boy’s 
mother was very ill in the ladies’ cabin.— 
Aunt went below to see her, and I talked 
with uncle about the man and the little 
boy. Uncle said that in almost all cases 
when people were too late the fault was 
their own. I told uncle that sometimes 
people had not time for doing what they 
had todo; buthe said that everybody had 
time enough to do all that was given them 
to do, but that the great fault with some 
was, that they did nothing at the right 
time. I thought that uncle was right, 
Mary, for I remembered that day when I 
lost aride to see the Plaster Mills. 

Mary. I never really knew how you 
came to be too late, Tommy. 

Thomas. Why it was the most foolish 
reason in the world. I had two beds to 
weed in the garden, and they should have 
been done before breakfast; but I was un- 
acountably sleepy that morning. It is 
tre that 1 had but little sleep after it was 
time for me to get up, but I lay and dezed, 
though I could’nt sleep. I was thinking 
ill the while of my beds in the garden, 
while I was lying lazily npon my bed in 
thechamber. I dreamed that I was up 
and doing, that the weeds came up by the 
tots almost before I touched them, and my 
tusk was nearly done; then I would start 
ind open my eyes, and think, ‘I ought to 
get up and go to work, but Iam sosleepy;’ 
I would sink away and dream the same 
Weragain. At last the bell rang and it 
semed to me louder than thunder. I 
‘rang to the floor, and dressed myself 
without opening my eyes, and then tumbled 

own stairs, you know, when I came into 
the breakfast room. 

Mary. Iremember that, and was afraid 
that you had broken your neck. 

Thomas. I told father, after breakfast, 
that I had been invited to go with a party 
‘the Plaster Mills, and that I was to 
Reet them at the turn of the road. Fath- 
said, * Very well, my son, I hope you 
vill be in time; this morning has been as 
ong as other mornings, and all the time 

longed to you.’ Sure enough, but what 
tad done with it? I went to work now, 

tthe weeds did’nt come up of them- 

»a8 they had done in my sleep. I 

Yorked hard, though, and in a great hur- 
, and after a time my task was done.— 
Then I washed myself, and ran every step 
of the way tothe turn. There I found Joe 
‘tunders, who told me that the carriage 
lad been gone about ten minutes; that 
they had waited a quarter of an hour, but 
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Thomas. Yes, and it was a good lesson ; 
the man who ran after the steamboat told 


| the lesson over to me again, and I mean 
| to look out for being too late. 


Our boat- 
ride was very pleasant, and we came to 
the landing very soon after dark. Then 
we took the ferry-boat and crossed a por- 
tion of Passamaquoddy Bay. Away off to 
the left, as we were crossing, ] saw a 
beautiful green island, with the moonbeams 
upon its tall trees. Uncle told me that it 
was ‘Campo Bella,’ and belonged to the 
Queen of England’s dominions. Aunt Ad- 
dy then pointed to the grove where the 
moonbeams were resting so brightly, and 
told me, that nestled away in its very bosom 
was a little church, where we would go 
some pleasant Sabbath and attend service. 
I was quite tired of the steamboat before 
we left it, but it was delightful to be upon 
the bay in that ferry-boat: there was such 
a soft light upon the waters, and the 
islands looked so beautiful. I told uncle 
that it made me think of what poor old Mr. 
Jason said just before he died. 


Mary. And what was that, Tommy? 
Thomas. Fatherand I went to see him, 
you know. He had suffered so much that 


father thought he might be impatient to be 
gone, but Mr. Jason said, ‘Ono, I have 
had a rough time upon life’s sea. My bark 
has been tempest-tossed, and well nigh 
wrecked; but now I have entered a calm, 
deepriver, there is not a ripple upon the 
smooth waters; now I am going steadily 
along to the beautiful land that lies in full 
view. Why should I be impatient ?’ 








Parental. 
I1’S ME. 


Passing a neat little martin-box of a 
house, last evening, we happened to see a 
man waiting at the door for admittance.— 
At the instant, a green blind above just 
opened a little way, and by the gas light 
we caught a glimpse of a pair of brilliant 
eyes, and a flutter of something white, and 
a bird-toned voice softly said, ‘ Who’s 
there?’ ‘Irs ME,’ was the brief response. 
The eyes and the flutter disappeared from 
the window, like stars in a cloud, and we 
almost fancied, as we passed on, we could 
hear the pattering of two little feet upon 
the stairs, winged with welcome. 

It was a trifle; it all happened in an in- 
stant, bnt it haunted us foran hour. It’s 
me! Amid the jar of the great city, those 
words fell upon the quick ears aloft, and 
met a glad response. 

It's Me!’ And who was ‘me? The 
pride of a heart’s life, no doubt; the tree 
a vine was clinging to: the ‘defender of 
the faithful,’ in the best sense in the 
world. 

It's me! Many there are who would 
give half their hearts, and more than half 
the hope in them, for one such recognition 
in this ‘ wide, wide world.” On ’Change, 
in the Directory, at the post office, he was 
known as A. B.C., Esq., but on that 
threshold, and within those walls, it’s me, 
and nothing more ; and what more is there 
one would love to be? 

Few of all the hearts that beat so wildly, 
warmly, sadly, slowly, can recognize a true 
soul amid the din and darkness of the 
world, in that simple but eloquent it’s me. 
As if he had said, 

¢ Now I am nothing to all the world, 
For I’m all the world to thee.’ —[ Tribune. 











TWO WAYS OF DOING A THING. 


We were passing leisurely along one of 
our streets the other evening, watching the 
sports of a group of youngsters, when our 
ears were assailed by the sharp, angry tones 
of a woman: 

‘Here, you John Smith! come into the 
house this moment !’ 

One of the boys just turned his head, 
giving at the same time a rather unfilial 
shrug, then resumed his play. 

‘Do you hear what I say, John Smith? 
March quick, or you’ll catch it, I tell you!’ 

We rather think Johnny did ‘ catch it,’ 
for we heard, after we had passed, a jerk 
and a slap, accompanied by a smothered 
yell, as the door was violently slammed to. 

We went on our way doubting whether 
this course of treatment was exactly the 





. best under the circumstances, particularly 
| as the countenance of the lad indicated the 
| greatest good-nature. 

} 





| selves in the street.’ 
|  ** What, then, makes you so happy now?’ 
** Why, sir, it’s because I feel God loves 


As we were cogitating the matter, we me, and I love him.’ 


| turned the corner, and came upon another | 


| group of ladsin front ofa house, the door 
of which at that moment opened. 

‘ Willie,’ said a mild and pleasant voice. 

* Did you call, mother?’ asked one of 
the boys, coming up to the side walk. 

‘Yes, my son. It is getting late—have 
you not played sufficiently to-day ?” 

‘I should like to stay out a little longer, 
if you please.’ 

The mother patted the boy on the head, 
and smilingly said, ‘I should not object if 
it were not past your bed-time. Have you 
forgotten, Willie, the lines you repeated to 
me this morning’— 

‘ Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes one healthy, happy, and wise,’ 
chimedin the boy quickly. ‘ Yes, mother, 
Iremember them. Good night, Tommy— 
good night, Harry,’ and taking his moth- 
er’s hand, he went cheerfully into the 
house. , 

This set us again cogitating. Our 
thoughts run on the law of kindness and 
force. What would be their effects on the 
two lads who had been subjected to them ? 
Is it not the inevitable tendency of the one 
to beget kindness, amiability, obedience,— 
and ofthe other obstinacy, ill-temper, dis- 
obedience? Noone will dispute this, we 
think. 

Menare but children of a larger growth. 
As with the child so with the man. You 
can lead him better with the gentle hand, 
than drive him with the rod. 

[ Portland Eclectic. 





Bear One AnotHer’s Burpens.—It 
would be a poor state of civil society where 
every one should attempt to live indepen- 
dently of his neighbors, being his own hat- 
ter, tanner, shoemaker, spinner, weaver, 
chair-maker, &c. So it is a poor state of 
Christian society, where each pursues his 
weary pilgrimage to heaven alone, neither 
seeking health and comfort from his breth- 
ren, nor offering them in return. 


— Sabbath School. 
SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


The French correspondent of the New 
Orleans Christian Advocate writes as fol- 
lows: 

‘Most delightful revivals have broken 
out in our three largest circuits, and hun- 
dreds of conversions have taken place; not 
only among us, but also among our breth- 
ren of the Established and Dissenting 
Churches; not only among the adults, but 
also and especially among the young, and 
particularly among Sunday scholars. One 
instance of conversion is so interesting that 
I may be excused for giving it at length. 

Conversion of a Young Paralytic. 

‘In the small village of Bourdeaux, in 
the Drome Circuit, nearly all the children 
of our members have lately found peace with 
God. One day, a few weeks ago, they met 
together to examine what children they 
could pray for. 

‘* I know, said one, ‘ there’s poor Joshua, 
he has’nt been able to attend any of our 
revival prayer-meetings, because he is laid 
up in bed; and I dare say he is’nt convert- 
ed. Let’s go and see.’ 

‘ Off six of them went at once; and be- 
ing introduced into the room where Joshua, 
a little boy eight years old, laid up in con- 














#| sequence ofa paralytic stroke, one of them 


said: ‘ Joshua, we’re come to pray for you, 
that you may be converted.’ 

The poor boy scarcely knew what it 
meant. However, he let his young com- 
rades kneel round his crib, and pray one 
after another; but their prayers did not 
move him. 

‘© Well,’ said the children, ‘ we’ll come 
again to-morrow.’ : 

‘They did come, and this time it was 
notin vain. The sick child soon began to 
weep, and then to cry out for mercy; and 
before his young friends retired, he had felt 
the pardoning love of God, and his soul 
was set at liberty. 

‘ A few days after, a Methodist minister 
visited him, and asked him how he was. 

‘* Very happy, sir,’ was the answer. 

‘* Have you always felt so?’ 

**O, no, sir,’ said Joshua: ‘ formerly I 
used to be very miserable when I heard my 





companions playing and enjoying them- 


** And are you always happy now?’ 

** No, sir; sometimes Satan comes and 
tempts me, and makes me feel miserable.’ 

** What does he tell you?’ 

**O, he says that Iam mistaken, that I 
am not really converted.’ 

** And how do you answer him?’ 
_ ‘* Why, sir, I tell him that it’s he that 
is mistaken, and not I; and then I tell 
him, also, that even supwosing I am not 
truly converted, it is none of his business, 


for it is not to him I’m going to be convert- 
ed, any how.’ 








Obituary. 


THE DEAD WIFE. 


In comparison with the loss of a wife, 
all other earthly bereavements are trifling. 
The wife! she who fills so large a space in 
the domestic heaven—she who is so busied, 
so unwearied in laboring for the precious 
ones around her—bitter, bitter is the tear 
that falls on her coldclay! You stand be- 
side her coffin and think of the past! It 
seems an amber-colored pathway, where 
the sun shone upon beautiful flowers, or 
the stars hung glittering overhead. Fain 
would the soul linger there. No thorns 
are remembered above that sweet clay, 
save those which your own hand may un- 
wittingly have planted. Her noble, tender 
heart lies open to your inmost sight. You 
think of her now as all gentleness, all 
beauty, all purity. But she is dead! The 
dear head that rested upon your bosom, 
rests in the still darkness, upon a pillow 
of clay. The hands that have ministered 
so untiringly are folded white and cold, be- 
neath the gloomy portals. The heart, 
whose every beat measured an eternity of 
love, lies under your feet. The flowers 
she bent over with smiles, bend now above 
her with tears, shaking the dew from their 
petals, that the verdure which surrounds 
her may be kept green and beautiful. 

Many a husband can read this in the 
silence of a broken home. There is no 
white arm over your shoulder—no trem- 
bling lips to murmur, ‘ O, it is so sad !’ 

The little one whose nest death has rifl- 
ed, gazes in wonder at your solemn face, 
puts up its tiny hand to stay the tears, and 
then nestles back again to its father’s bo- 
som, half conscious that the wing which 
sheltered it most fondly is broken. 

There is so strange a hush in every room! 
No light footstep passing around. No 
smile to greet you at nightfall. And the 
old clock ticks and strikes, and strikes and 
ticks—it was such music when she could 
hear it! Now it seems to knell only the 
hours through which you watched the dark 
shadows of death gathering upon her sweet 
face. 

It strikes one—the fatal time when the 
death-warrant rang out, ‘ there is no hope!’ 
Two! She lies placidly still—sometimes 
grieving alittle, forshe is young to tread 
the valley of the shadow of death. Three! 
The babe has been brought in and its lit- 
tle face laid on her bosom for the last time. 
Four! Her breath comes fainter, but a 
heavenly joy irradiates her brow. Five! 
There is a slight favorable change—O, that 
she might live! Father, spare her. 

‘Thy will be done!’ 

It was her soft, broken accents. Yes, 
Heavenly Father, who gavest her to bless 
me, ‘ Thy will be done!’ 

Six! There are footsteps near—weep- 
ing friends around. She bids them fare- 
well, as she murmurs, ‘ meet me in heaven !’ 
The damp drops have gathered upon her 
pallid features! You feel—O how often— 
that the grave cannot keep her! You 
know she is in a happier world; yet that 
sometimes she is even by your side—an 
angel presence! You think of your inno- 
cent babe, and deem that a seraph is guard- 
ing it! 

Cherish these emotions; they will make 
you happier. Let her presence be as a 
charm to keep you from evil. In all new 
and pleasant connections, give her spirit a 
place in your heart. Never forget what 
she has been to you—that she has loved 
you! be tender of her memory—so may 
you meet her with a soul unstained—a 
bright and beautiful spirit bride—where no 
one shall say any more forever, ‘ She is 
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dead.’ 
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Editorial. 


THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 2. 


Not far from the western banks of the Con- 
necticut, stands the pleasant dwelling I spoke 
of in my last. From its eastern windows is to 
be seen one of the loveliest prospects in New 
England. The beautiful river, charming in all 
its changing aspects, is visible for some miles 
of its winding course, and the hills, and fields, 
and valleys opposite, are very attractive to the 
eye, especially when seen in the fresh beauty 
which spring spreads over them. 

Within this home I have three young friends, 
in whose improvement and happiness I feel a 
deep interest, and whom I would like to des- 
cribe more fully, if{ dared. But I must only 
say that iy visit with them was a most plea- 
sant one. I looked at all their favorites, their 
flowers, their chickens, their calf, and their kit- 
tens. Quite a large assortment of pets, and 
very highly valued by their owners, these 
were. A large and very handsome cock, re- 
joiced in the heroic name of Kossuth, and bade 
fair, so far as I couldsee, to deserve the appel- 
ation. He certainly exhibited a praisworthy 
valor in fighting all opponents, though I must 
say, I fear his prowess was as often exerted in 
sustaining the aristocratic possessor of power, 
as in defending the oppressed. Several pro- 
longed crows convinced me he was eloquent ; 
and if he did not address so crowded audiences 
as the first of his name, it was certainly no 
fault of his. All merit is not appreciated, and 
Itrust this Kossuth the second, will comfort 
himself by reflecting that circumstances had 
much to do in bringing his illustrious namesake 
into such general notice. I said many playful 
things of Kossuth, but still the name was sug- 
gestive of sad thoughts. Where is the heroic 
defender of his down-trodden people—the elo- 
quent soldier, whose musical tones still linger 
in the memory of those who heard them? An 
exile and a wanderer still,—while his ‘ father- 
land’ sighs under the yoke of bondage, and his 
friends have either perished on the battle field, 
and in the dreary prison-cells of Austria, or are 
lingering out sorrowful lives in foreign lands. 

Another pet was Jenny Lind,a cat, and I 
am sorry to say, a cat not possessing great per- 
sonal attractions. I doubt not she was a very 
good and useful animal, discharging her duty 
faithfully, in her day and generation, but, she 
had no beauty! She was unlike her admired 
namesake, of a dark complexion, of a figure 
slender, it is true, but not at all sylph-like, nor 
were the tones of her voice, by any means so 
melodious as those of the Swedish nightingale. 
But justice requires me to say, that I never 
heard her under favorable circumstances, all 
the concerts I listened to, being of a strictly 
private nature; and no doubt the excitement 
ofa public exhibition might have drawn forth 
more startling and wonderful intenations.— 
Poor Jenny! though very much beloved by her 
owners, she had much to suffer from the perse- 
cutions of another member of the family. This 
was Ino, the dog, a large, white-haired, saucy 
fellow, who had no politeness of manner what- 
ever, but on the contrary was in the habit of 
driving poor Jenny away from her plate of re- 
freshments, and appropriating them entirely to 
his own benefit. Such was his audacity, that 
some one was daily compelled to mount guard, 
while Jenny breakfasted and dined, to preserve 
her from his rude assaults. Had I time I might 
enlarge on the excellencies and charms of five 
young kittens, whose habitation was in a basket 
in the barn, but such was their extreme youth 
atthe time of my visit, that their different 
shades of character where not very fully de- 
veloped. Though little Bessie had her favorites, 
and was quite eloquent in her enumeration of 
their charms. I looked into the basket and ad- 
mired them all as much as I could, but I fear 
it was rather indiscriminating praise which I 
bestowed. 

Bessie had another favorite, a beautiful little 
geranium, growing in a pot upon the window. 
It was a very thrifty-looking plant, and had 
budded to blossom, at the time of my visit. It 
was a gift to Bessie froma beloved teacher, 
and the more highly valued on that account.— 
One day, just before going to school, Bessie 
watered it, and examining the buds exclaimed, 
‘I shall carry these to Miss C. (her teacher,) in 
a day ortwo.’ But alas! a most unexpected 











calamity befel the poor geratium before the set | 


of that day’s sun. The details of the accident 
are not highly poetical, but justice compels me 
to give a literal version of them. They were 
as follows. The door opening from the kitchen 
to the wood-shed being left open, an ill-man- 
nered, evil-disposed hen walked in, and the 
wind closing the door after her, she, like many 
a culprit whose bad deeds have got him into 
trouble, was thrown into a state of immense 
confusion and alarm. She fluttered and flew, 
now here and now there, wishing with all her 
heart, I have no doubt, that she had kept her 
proper place, and never longed for forbidden 
knowledge. Bessie’s mother, hearing a terri- 
ble commotion, proceeded to investigate the 
cause. Her entrance alarmed naughty biddy 
all the more, and making a desperate effort to 
escape, she flew at the window violently, but 
invain. Beating a retreat, she upset in her 
flight, poor Bessie’s beautiful and beloved ger- 
anium, and after several ineffectual efforts to 
free herself, she at last succeeded in finding 
her way out of the door, which Bessie’s mother 
had set open. I hope her fright was a salutary 
warning to her, and that all who read of her 
improper curiosity and subsequent sufferings, 
may learn the useful lesson of keeping where 
they properly belong—a lesson which some 
little boys and girls, as well as biddies, seem 
never to have acquired. We mourned over the 
disappointment which awaited Bessie, for the 
beloved flower-plant was broken almost entire- 
ly off, just above the ground. It hung by a 
slight portion of the outer bark, and Bessie’s 
mother carefully tied and splintered it up, hop- 
ing that possibly it might survive. 

Bessie’s disappointment was very great, and 
she gave way at first to inconsolable grief for 
her loss. But in time she became cheerful 
once more, and went about her usual duties, 
for I am happy to say Bessie was an active 
little body, who could wash and wipe dishes, 
and do many other things to assist her mother. 

WhenI saw how much enjoyment these 
children derived from their favorite flowers and 
animals, I could scarcely refrain from pitying 
those whose lives are passed in the crowded 
city. There is nothing which more usefully 
developes character,than the proper care of, and 
attachment to animals. What an object of 
affectionate interest does an old family horse 
become? How it is associated with a thou- 
sand pleasant scenes and recollections! But 
I have known children, especially boys, to show 
avery cruel disposition towards animals, tor- 
menting them in various ways. The boy who 
can do this, bids fair to make a bad member of 
society. The evil propensities thus indicated 
will, it is to be feared, mature into crimes of a 
darker hue, when the boy becomes a man, un- 
less early checked by the force of christian 
principle. Let me beg of every readerto guard 
himself here, and to restrain every rising feel- 
ing of anger or impatience against the poor 
dumb brutes who have fallen into his hands.— 
Nothing can be more unmanly than to abuse a 
a helpless animal who has no reason or power 
to defend himself. God gave man the control of 
the animal creation, because he was endowed 
with reason, and therefore capable of treating 
them kindly and properly, and whoever misuses 


this power, abuses a trust reposed in him by 
the Creator. 


I could write much of my pleasant week 
with my young friends, and of the hospitality 
of kind neighbors, but I forbear. The week 
was soon gone. The time for parting came, and 
with affectionate wishes and farewells, we se- 
parated, to enjoy another prosperous and hap- 
py meeting, I hope, at no very distant day. 

0. PB. Q. 
p= 

Fircusure Derot, Bostan.—This is de- 
cidedly the handsomest Rail Road Depot in 
this city—and Mr. Whipple has taken its pic- 
ture to admiration, by his Chrystalotype inven- 
tion. ‘I wish I could have as true a likeness 
of my Country Sest,’ said a friend to us. We 
advised him to call on Mr. Whipple, at his Ex- 
hibition Rooms, 96 Washington street. 


To Reapvers.—We intended, last week, to 
draw the attention of our friends to a new 
series of articles under the Editorial head, en- 
titled ‘ Three weeks from Home.’ They are 
from a valued correspondent, who has formerly 
much interested our readers, and doubtless 


will again. They will be continued several 
weeks. 





Variety. 


AN UNFORTUNATE ARTIST. 


We find the following in an essay of Proc- 
tor, (Barry Cornwall :) 

‘There is something inexpressibly touching 
in an anecdote which I have heard of a foreign 
artist. He wasan American, and had come 
hither (he and his young wife) to paint for 
fame and—asubsistance. They were strangers 
in England ; they had to fight against prejudice 
and poverty ; but their affection for each other 
solaced them under every privation, every 
frown of fortune. They could think, at least, 
‘all the way over’ the great Atlantic ; and their 
fancy (little cherished here) had leisure to be 
busy among the friends and scenes which they 
had left behind. A gentleman who had not 
seen them for some time, went one day to the 
artist’s painting room, and observing him pale 
and worn, inquired about his health, and after- 
wards regarding his wife. He answered, only, 
‘She has left me 7 and proceeded in a hurried 
way with his work. She was dead !—and he 
was left alone to toil, and get money, and 
mourn. The heart in which he had hoarded 
all his secrets, all his hopes, was cold; and 
Fame itself was but a shadow.’ 

—p~———_——_ 


THE ALL-SEEING GOD. 


I have heard of a little boy who was kept 
from committing a great sin by remembering 
that God could see him. He was tempted to 
take something that did not belong to him, but 
he said, ‘ Although nobody sees me, God sees 
me, and I fear I should never again be good. 
I could never pray again to God; and what 
should I do when | come to die, and go away to 
answerto God? {would rather be poor al- 
ways than steal.’ He grew up to be a good, 
pious man, and never forgot that the Bible 
says, * Thou God seest me.’ It may be that 
when he was quite young, he had learned this 
pretty hymn: 

‘ Awake, asleep, by night, by day, 
When at ny study or my play, 
Although the Lord I cannot see, 
His eye is always fixed on me. 


God never will forsake his own, 
He will not leave me when alone: 
When not another friend is near, 
May I remember ‘ God is here.’ 


Oh, may I try to please him still, 
To know, and love, and do his will; 
Then will it joy and gladness be, 
That God’s own eye is fixed on me.’ 
—@——— 


SOME THINGS LOVELY ABOUT ZION. 


1. To find the pastor and people assembled 
for worship precisely at the time appointed, 
and no moments permitted to be lost in com- 
mencing worship. 

2. Tofind that the house of worship had 
been well swept and dusted during the week. 

3. To find the house thoroughly ventilated 
just previous to being occupied, both in cold 
and warm weather. 

4. To find the light and ventilation well 
regulated during the services. 

5. To find:strangers well cared for, and 
seated as they enter the sanctuary. 

6. To find all hearts, and eyes, and ears 
employed in attention and devotion. 

7. To find the Sabbath school well attended, 
and claiming the attention of parents as well 
as children. 

8. To find that worldly thoughts and con- 
versation had been left at home, and adjourned 
over from the Saturday evening previous. 

9. To find ourselves spiritual, prayerful, 
and watchful, knowing that without prayer we 
shall go unblest. 








—e——— 


THOU ART THE SAME. 


‘What a fountain of comfort is to be found 
in the thought of the immutability of God !— 
‘Change is our portion here.” ‘They shall 
perish,’ is the brief chronicle regarding every- 
thing on this side of heaven. The firmament 
above us, the earth beneath us, the elements 
around us, ‘ all these things shall be dissolved.’ 
Scenes of haliowed pleasure they are fled! 
Friends who sweetened our pilgrimage with 
their presence—they are gone! But here is a 
sure and safe anchorage amid the world’s heav- 
ing ocean of vicissitudes, ‘ Thou art the same.’ 
Allis changing but the Unchanging One !— 
The earthly scaffolding may give way, but the 
living temple remains. The reed may bend to 
the blast, but the living rock spurns and out- 
lives the storm.’ 

——@e——. 


Prayer.—One has somewhat quaintly, but 
very truly, said : ‘God looks not at the oratory 
of your prayers, how eloquent they are; nor at 
their geometry, how long they are; nor at 
their arithmetic, how many they are; nor at 
their logic, how methodical they are; but he 
looks at their sincerity—how spiritual they are.’ 

Qe 


How to Ruin a Son.—l. Let him have 
his own way. 2. Allowhim afree use of mo- 
ney. 3. Suffer him to roam where he pleases 
on the Sabbath. 4. Give him full access to 
wicked companions. 5. Call him to no ac- 
count of his evenings. 6. Furnish him with 
no stated employment. 


SCRAPS. 


A right education is not merely the reading 
of many books, but the ability of making know- 
ledge useful to ourselves and others. It is not 
sipmly to acquire influence over our fellow. 
creatures, but to make that influence subseryj- 
ent to moral excellence and piety. 


Sin brought sorrow into the world; it wag 
this that made the world a vale of tears, brought 
showers of trouble upon our heads, and opened 
springs of sorrows in our hearts, and so delug- 
ed the world. 


Some people sink all enjoyment of the pres. 
ent comfort in the foreboding apprehension of 
future evils, which may never happen. 


Knowledge is not a shop for profit or sale, 
but a rich storehouse for the glory of the Crea. 
tor, and the relief of men’s estate.—[ Bacon. 


7 He who remembers the benefit of his parents 
is too much occupied with his recollections to 
remember their faults.—[ Beranger. 


There is nothing right in the sight of God 
till the heart is right. 


Faith is not to supersede prudence, nor is 
prudence to supersede faith. 


True humility consists in receiving praise, 
and rendering it to God untouched. 


Those who laugh at serious propensities love 
serious trifles.—[Vanvenargues. 


If thou have a concern for the things which 
are God’s, He will also be careful of thee aaj 
thine.—Chrysostom. 

If there was no future life, our souls would 
not thirst for it.—[ Richer. 

A man is inthe sight of God what his ha. 
bitual and cherished wishes are. 

Life isa wasting thing: it is a candle that 
will burn out. 


It is a dangerous thing to treat with a tempt. 


ation, which ought at first to be rejected with 
disdain and abhorrence. 








Joctrp. 
SUNNY CHILDHOOD. 


Sunny childhood! when sweet pleasures 
And innocent delights we share: 

When grave old Time his progress measures 
By happiness, and not by care ; 

When softly glide the passing hours, 

Encircled with the fairest flowers! 


Sunny childhood! when the morrow, 
Ere it arrives, suggests no pain, 
And the momentary sorrow 
But seldom is recalled again ; 
When Time has dressed his scythe with flowers 
Nor turns the glass to mark the hours. 


Sunny childhood! let us spend it 
In serving Him who reigns above ; 
Then from all ills he will defend it, 
And fold us in his arms of love, 
And bid sweet peace entwine her flowers 
Around our quickly-fleeting hours. 
[London S. S. Mag. 


THE CHILD'S GARDEN.” 


Beneath the budding lilacs 
A little maiden sighed— 
The first flower in her garden 
That very mornhad died. 


A primrose tuft, transplanted, 
- And watered every day, 
One yellow bud had opened, 
And then it pined away. 


I thought, as that child’s sorrow 
Rose wailing on the air, 

My heart gave forth an echo, 
Long bound in silence there. 








For though time brings us roses, 
And golden fruit beside, 

We’ve all some desert garden 
Where Life’s first primrose died! 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whisper’d word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 

No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be, 

God is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 

[Pleasant Pages. 
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